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Introduction 
» 4 
CHOOL-DAYS are generally the period of mod- { =H 
S ern life under civilization to which men and \ 
women look back with the greatest pleasure, Wes 
as having been hours in which the sun shone brightly 


and there were no showers of rain. So nearly literally 
true is this last statement that many grown folk, 
while recalling with the utmost enjoyment days of 
delight under a cloudless sky, are unable to remember 
a single drop of rain through all the days when they 
went with shining morning faces to their studies. 

Yet School-Days differ not at all from life in later 
years in regard to the sorrows that come into them 
day by day, hour by hour. The duties of a child in 
school may differ in degree from those of the adult, 
but they do not differ in kind. There are sorrows and 
heart-burnings just as real and with just as much 
capacity for making the individual really miserable in 
childhood as at any other time, with the chance that 
the tenderness and unaccustomedness of youthful feel- 
ing makes the misery actually greater. But the years, 
the gift of Time the Consoler, blot out the sorrows, 
and leave only the suns. 

Poetry relating to School-Days bears at least one 
proof of this. In the bad old days when it seemed to 
be the duty of every teacher to make the children in 
his care as unhappy as a bad tradition and personal 
inventiveness could devise, there was nothing in school 
life that anybody cared to sing about. The teacher 
certainly could not ie with any gladness the 
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youngsters he had just been flogging; and the children 
in too many instances carried hatred of the pedagogue 
who had misused them throughout their lives. The 
biographies of men of the last generation, for instance, — 
in several cases set forth the outrages to which the 
men whose careers are discussed were compelled to 
submit, speaking with a smarting sense of injustice of 
the schoolmasters who inflicted them. Those days, 
thank Heaven! have passed. 
iat And with them have passed the silences of the poet. 
Wit de In an increasing degree the men and women of to-day 
Wii | have found inspiration in the days when they were © 
laughing little men and maids, learning lessons of worth ~ 
from men and women with kindly hearts and hands. 
These, with a few from the older days, make up the 
contents of this book. It will be noted that, upon the 
whole, the boys have grown up to a higher poetic ap- — 
; preciation of School-Days than the girls have; and a 
i number of the poems included are the work of school- | 
masters. The fact affords room for interesting specu- 
lation; but more interesting to every reader will be 
the recalling of old days, half-forgotten, half remem- 
bered emotions, when life was very young and very 
al joyous and, seen through the glamour of years, alto- 
A gether abounding in delight. 
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The school’s lone porch, with reverend mosses gray, 
| Pg Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Ni Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 

i) \ 4 Quickening my truant feet across the lawn; 

MN Unheard the shout that rent the noon-tide air, 

A fil When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

\ A Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear, 

Wii Some little friendship formed and cherished here; 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams! 
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The ground-pines wash their rusty green, 
The maple-tops their crimson tint, 
Ve On the soft path each track is seen, 
The girl’s foot leaves its neater print. 
The pebble loosened from the frost 
Asks of the urchin to be tossed. 
I; | In flint and marble beats a heart, 
| 
} 


yr ag — Samuel Rogers. 
y i 4 
f by si | But soft! a sultry morning breaks; 
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The kind Earth takes her children’s part, 

The green lane is the schoolboy’s friend, 

Low leaves his quarrel apprehend, 

The fresh ground loves his top and ball, 

The air rings jocund to his call, 

The brimming brook invites a leap, 

He dives the hollow, climbs the steep. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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The Days of Sun N\ 


/ | The days in school are days of sun yi 
At And all their paths are bright with flowers, MIM 
Wherethrough blithe footsteps skip and run; Vy 


Long days when morning ’s never done, 
When never a morning heaven lowers, 
The days in school are days of sun. 


Mirth, mischief, and the merriest fun 
Spring freely from those vernal bowers 
Wherethrough blithe footsteps skip and run; 


Blithe feet, their dancing just begun 
In consciousness of growing powers — 
The days in school are days of sun. 


Too late we know the sunlight spun 
Through those lost summer days of ours 
Wherethrough blithe footst-ps skip and run; 


Too late we know the storms they shun, 

Those dearly sweet and innocent hours: 
The days in school are days of sun 
Wherethrough blithe footsteps skip and run! 
— John Jarvis Holden. 
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The School Girl 


From some sweet home, the morning train 
Brings to the city, 
Five days a week, in sun or rain, 
Returning like a song’s refrain, 
A school girl pretty. 


A wild flower’s unaffected grace 
Is dainty miss’s; 

Yet in her shy, expressive face 

The touch of urban arts I trace,— 
And artifices. 


No one but she and Heaven knows 
Of what she ’s thinking: 

It may be either books or beaux; 

Fine scholarship or stylish clothes, 
Per cents or prinking. 


How happy must the household be, 
This mom that kissed her; 

Not every one can make so free; 

Who sees her, inly wishes she 
Were his own sister. 


How favored is the book she cons, 
The slate she uses, 

The hat she lightly doffs and dons, 

The orient sunshade that she owns, 
The desk she chooses! 


Is she familiar with the wars 
Of Julius Czsar? 
10 
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Do crucibles and Leyden jars, 


And French, and earth, and sun, and stars, 
And Euclid, please her? 


She studies music, I opine; 
O day of knowledge! 
And all the other arts divine, 
Of imitation and design, 
Taught in the college. 


A charm attends her everywhere,— 
A sense of beauty; 

Care smiles to see her free of care; 

The hard heart loves her unaware; 
Age pays her duty. 


She is protected by the sky; 4 | 
Good spirits tend her; ; 
Her innocence is panoply; 
God’s wrath must on the miscreant lie 
Who dares offend her! 
— William Henry Venable. 


The High School Girl 


Her pretty way to school she takes, 

In youth and loveliness how sure! 
How radiant she, as swift she makes 
Her pretty way! To school she takes 
A zeal for learning nothing slakes, 

With zest half mischief, half demure. 
Her pretty way to school she takes, 

In youth and loveliness how sure! 


\ 1 | — John Jarvis Holden. 
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We Were Boys Together 


We were boys together, 
And never can forget 
The school-house near the heather, 
In childhood where we met; 
The humble home to memory dear, 
Its sorrows and its joys; 
Where woke the transient smile or tear, 
When you and I were boys. 


We were youths together, 
And castles built in air, 
Your heart was like a feather, 
And mine weighed down with care; 
To you came wealth with manhood’s prime, 
To me it brought alloys — 
Foreshadowed in the primrose time, 
When you and I were boys. 


We ’re old men together: 
The friends we loved of yore, 
With leaves of autumn weather, 
Are gone for evermore, 
How blest to age the impulse given, * 
The hope time ne’er destroys, 
Which led our thoughts from earth to Heaven | 
When you and I were boys! 
— George Pope Morris. 


Alas! regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play, 
No sense have they of ills to come, 
No care beyond to-day. 
— Thomas Gray. 
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Letty’s Globe 


When Letty had scarce passed her third glad year, 
And her young, artless words began to flow, 
_ One day we gave the child a colored sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and know, 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world; old empires peeped 
_ Between her baby-fingers; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leaped 
And laughed and prattled in her world-wide bliss! 
But when we turned her sweet unlearnéd eye HLy, 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry — el 
**Oh, yes! I see it: Letty’s home is there!’’ oie 8 \ 
And while she hid all England with a kiss, ) 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. : 
— Charles Tennyson Turner. 


Mary’s Little Lamb UN A 


Mary had a little lamb, Ney 
Its fleece was white as snow; Hi 
And everywhere that Mary went 

The lamb was sure to go. 


He followed her to school one day, 
But ’t was against the rule; 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see the lamb at school; 


And so the teacher turned him out, 

But still he lingered near, 
And waited patiently about 
Till Mary did appear. 
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‘*What makes the lamb love Mary so?’’ 
The little children cried. 

**Oh, Mary loves the lamb, you know!’’ 
The teacher quick replied. 
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A Convent School in a Corrupt City 


Hark how they laugh, those children at their sport! 
O’er all this city vast that knows not sleep 
Labor and sin their ceaseless vigil keep: 

Yet hither still good angels make resort. 

Innocence here and Mirth a single fort 
Maintain: and though in many a snake-like sweep 

Corruption round the weedy walls doth creep, 

Its track not yet hath slimed this sunny court. 
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Glory to God, who so the world hath framed 
That in all places children more abound 
Than they by whom Humanity is shamed! 

Children outnumber men: and millions die — 
Who knows not this? — in blameless infancy 
Sowing with innocence our sin-stained ground. 

— Aubrey de Vere. 


A Little Girl in School 


A litle girl in school — 
How merry were the days! 

So simple every rule, 

So easy to earn praise! 


Life was a sunlit pool, 
The hours were fairy fays;. 
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A little girl in school — 
How merry were the days! 


Long years of glory? Who ’ll 
Not deem them waifs and strays 
Compared with life all cool, 
All void of new dismays; 
A little girl in school — 
How merry were the days! 
— Frances Viola Holden. 


Childhood and Youth: a Contrast 


I love to watch a rout of merry boys 
Released from school for play, and nothing loath 
To make amends for late incurious sloth 
By wild activity and strident noise; 

But more to mark the lads of larger growth 
Move fieldward with such perfect equipoise, 

As if constricted by an inward oath 
To scorn the younger age and clamorous joys; 

Prepared no less for pastime all their own, 

A silent strenuous game of hand and knee, 
Where no man speaks, but a round ball is thrown 

And kicked and run upon with solemn glee, 
And every struggle takes an earnest tone, 
And rudest sport a sober dignity. 

— Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 


What praise like that from schoolmates? They 
- Know nought of tact and policy: 
No bargaining in what they say 
Leaves praise a precious rarity. 
— Christopher Bannister. 
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~ In School-Days 


Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry vines are running. 


Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 


The charcoal frescos on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill, betraying 

The feet that, creeping slow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 


Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 

Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled: 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered; — 
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As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 


He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 

The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 


‘*T ’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
‘*Because,’’ — the brown eyes lower fell, — 


‘*Because, you see, I love you!’’ 


iit 

a Still memory to a gray-haired man 3 

| That sweet child-face is showing. a 4\| 

WY Dear girl! the grasses on her grave \ | Y 
ai Have forty years been growing! ip ~ 4 

A) j i 
| ) | He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, [ P. 

he How few who pass above him A oP 
\ Lament their triumph and his loss, CYA 
i Like her, — because they love him. \ Wh} 
j — John Greenleaf Whittier. A i y 
| School Friends i Wy i 
\ Prosi 


\q With friends of manhood, though so dear, eee Ma 
NV One still explains, one is not sure Yi 
WY However close, however near, 
That this or that is for the best; 
| But in the friendships held secure 

From school-days, all, though unconfessed, 


Is ascertained, and shali endure. 
—John Jarvis Holden. 
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There ’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night — 
Ten to make and the match to win — 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it ’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 
But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote, 
‘*Play up! play up! and play the game!’’ 


The sand of the desert is sodden red, — 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke; — 

The Gatling ’s jammed and the colonel dead 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 

The river of death has brimmed his banks, 

cf I And England ’s far, and Honor a name, 

1 i) But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks, 

y ad ‘*Play up! play up! and play the game!’’ 


\y/ This is the word that year by year 
| | While in her place the School is set 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, si 
And falling fling to the host behind — 
‘Play up! play up! and play the game!’’ 
{ — Henry Newbolt. 


The schoolboy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot. 
— George Lord Byron. 
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The Cheer of Those Who Speak English 


The playground is heavy with silence, 
The match is almost done, 
Our lads in the lengthening silence 
Work hard for one more run: 
It comes; and the field is a-twinkle 
With happy arms in air, 
While over the ground 
Rolls the masterful sound 
- Of victory reveling there: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! . 
Three cheers, and a ‘‘tiger,’’ too, LAY 
» 


: 
For the game we have won Ve xi 
And each sturdy son tre) my 
Who carried the victory through! is ~~ ; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! vA Hi 
With clear voices uptossed I re oy 


For the side that has lost, 
And one cheer more 
For those winning before 
And all who shall ever win: 
The cry that our boys send in — 
The cheer of the boys who speak English! 


» 


The ships-of-the-line beat to quarters, 
The drum and bugle sound, 
The lanterns, of battle are lighted, 
‘‘Cast off! Provide!’’ goes round; 
But ere the shrill order is given 
For broadsides hot with hate, 
Far over the sea 
Rings hearty and free 
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Defiance to every fate: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Three cheers and a ‘‘tiger,’’ too, 
For the fight to be won 
And each sturdy son 
Who ’ll carry the victory through! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
With the shout of the fleet 
For foes doomed to defeat, 
And one cheer more 
For those winning before, 
And all who shall win again: 
This is the cry of our men — 
The cheer of the men who speak English! 


The blare of the battle is over; 
The flag we love flies on; 

The sailors in sorrowful quiet 
Look down on comrades gone; 
The tremulous prayers are ended; 

The sea obtains his dead; — 
Or ever the wave 
Ripples over their grave, 
One staunch good bye is said: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Three cheers, and a ‘‘tiger,’’ too, 
HY For the men who have won — 


For each gallant son 
nt Who gave up his life to be true! 
| : Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
With the shout of the host 


For the brothers we ’ve lost, 
And one cheer more 
For those ne before, 
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And those who have yet to fall: N 
This is the cry of us all — 


The cheer of the folk who speak English! 
— Wallace Rice. 


A Mortifying Mistake 


I studied my tables over and over, and backward and 
forward, too; 

But I could n’t remember six times nine, and I did n’t 
know what to do, 

Till sister told me to play with my doll, and not to 
bother my head. 

“If you call her ‘Fifty-four’ for’a while, you ’ll learn 
it by heart,’’ she said. 


So I took my favorite Mary Ann — though I thought ’t 
was a dreadful shame 

To give such a perfectly lovely child such a perfectly 
horrid name — 

And I called her my dear little ‘‘Fifty-four’’ a hundred 
times, till I knew 

The answer of six times nine as well as the answer of 
two times two. 


Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who always acts so 
proud, 

Said ‘‘Six times nine is fifty-two,’’ and I nearly 
laughed aloud! 

But I wished I had n’t when teacher said, ‘‘Now, 
Dorothy, tell if you can.’’ 

For I though of my doll and —sakes alive! —I an- 

swered, ‘‘Mary Ann!’’ 

— Anna M. Pratt. 
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In the Field 


The expected loiterer comes at last; 
Beneath the mellow wall they strip, 

Then through the parted crowd stream past 
In shy and serious fellowship. 


My captain, skilled, if any there, 
To stem the rush or shoot the goal, 
He bids the ardent heart beware, 
And lightly cheers an anxious soul, 


To-day is big with mimic fate; 
Grave nods reply to comrades’ smiles; 
Oppressed with little cares of state, 
They gauge an adversary’s wiles. 


Then, as the shrill cheers echo higher, 
They gather for the kindly fray, 

And hearts that beat with kindred fire 
Draw from young cheeks the blood away. 


I hear the old familiar names 
In quavering shrillness seize the air, 
I mark the unselfish deed that claims 
No honor, but is doubly fair; 


Surprises infinitely great, 
And little feats of high emprise, 
Encouraged by a stormy cheer, 
And envied by a thousand eyes. 


Then to and fro the struggle veers; 
Be just, be generous if you can; 
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And hark, how instantly he cheers — 
The loud long-coated partisan, iN 


Who wins the palm? who rules the race? 
I care not, so the race be run; — 
Defeat may wear a nobler grace 
Than easy triumphs lightly won. 


What though far hence uncertain fears 
Shall dim the fire of childish eyes, 

Here pile your store, for after years, 

Of seemliest, purest memories. 


‘When ardent spring to autumn yields, 
And these young heads are streaked with gray, 
Oh, may you prove in other fields 


The faithful zeal you show to-day! 
— Arthur Christopher Benson. 


Rain and Shine 


Long, long my schoolboy days, 
With weary storms within them 
And what was poignant pain; 
Yet through fond years the rays 
Of sunlight sparkle in them — 
There are no hours of rain; 


Long vivid days alone, 
Short dreamless nights a-many, 
The surer joys to know: 
Silver my locks have grown, 
And brief the days, nor any 
Still nights— and better so. 


— Wallace Rice. 
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From the Racine College Memorial Ode 
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Spring, airily passing with a buoyant tread, 
For hastening Summer her best gift has spread, 
Of delicate flowers 
That leave man thankful and his thought a-thrill, 
The glowing coronal: The roses spill 7 
Their attar on the little sill 
That parts their month of June — 
Recalling fortunate hours 
When Summer, like a night-moth, hovers o’er 
Her exquisite parterre; 
Recalling earlier bliss — 
Spring’s fresh-faced heralds at her pageant’s head: 
The apple-bloom, April’s anemones, 
May’s iris, Paschal lilies; and the breeze, 
June-born — of all the year the kiss 
Most sweetly breathed. These memories, 
How tender vivid to the mind, yet soon 
Bedimmed as any filmy matin moon! 
A twilight aureole glimmering there 
Above the springtides gone 
And vernal suns that shone — 
To warm the air and cheer the soul no more! 

So all of us, 
I’ the Summer of our life, and vigorous 
With ripened manhood, come together here 
To stand beside the flower-laden bed 
Of boyhood and lost youth that was our Spring, 
Fulfilled of recollections blossoming 
Rose-like, innocent white, with virginal flush, 
Daintily golden, saffron, crimson-red; 
Till on a sudden, with misty eyes, 
Grief in our throat, 
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We muse in sad surprise — 
The madrigal we ’d sing as soon a-hush 
As ever ceased the note 
Of startled hermit thrush! — 
With one deep sigh for all the grace 
Of the dear days so dead, 
That had been once so fully comforted 
In this dear place, 
This spot so wholly dear! 
. « » Once more as boys 
We leave behind the cities’ desperate noise, 
The ruck and pettiness of daily life. 
The world’s most piteous and unpitying strife, 
To seek the shelter of this cloistered spot 
And feel its happier lot. 
We lay aside the mask of riper years, 


And keeps affection coward; we look in eyes 
We loved so long ago 

With gaze grown wise 

And unashamed and loving, ardently; 

We doff the panoply 

Which men adopt, lest without wile 

The youthful pulse be seen 

To beat, now high, now low; 

We think no more upon 

The pitiful distinctions we would make 

Among ourselves, some granted us, few won; — 
And hand meets hand and smile meets smile 
With the rare thought that we must slake 
Our thirst at the same fountain, breathe 

The same blue air, and finally wreathe 

The same sad flowers when we part. 

Now lies the heart 
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Which hides our better selves, makes bold our fears, 
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That once was bare in innocence 
Before our fellows, bare from choice; 
Now are we blithesome lads who have not hence 
Departed and may still rejoice, 
Still champions of bat and ball and book, 
Or idling in some favorite nook, 
Still singing with a clear and high pitched voice 
The anthems, glees, and hymns 
That lifted growing souls above this earth, 
Still creatures of a thousand childish whims 
With calculation lost in mirth. 
— Wallace Rice. 


The Teacher 


He, while his troop light-hearted leap and play, 

Is all intent on duties of the day; 

No more the tyrant stern or judge severe, 

He feels the father’s and the husband’s fear. 

Ah! little think the timid, trembling crowd, 

That one so wise, so powerful, and proud, 

Should feel himself, and dread the humble ills 

Of rent-day charges and of coalmen’s bills. . 
They sit the allotted hours, then eager run, 

Rushing to pleasure when the duty ’s done; 

His hour of pleasure is of different kind, 

Then cares domestic rush upon his mind, 

And half the ease and comfort he enjoys, 

Is when surrounded by slates, books, and boys. 

— George Crabbe. 


The fiend has much to do, that keeps a school; 
Or governs but a country academy. 
—Ben Jonson. — 
26 
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A Long Generation Ago 


Full forty years have flamed and gone 
' $ince the first wild, tumultuous joy 
My young life had e’er looked upon 
Made proud the heart of me, a boy. 


They ’d beaten us at school, and we 
Played in return upon a field 

Where now tall buildings you may see 

Which dollars, not wild blossoms, yield. 


We from the school, and town boys they — 
With rivalry enough without: 

What crowds they brought to see us play 

And help them cheer us on to rout! 


I knew not then, nor can recall 
Why I, last batter on the list, 

Met easily each swift-pitched ball, 

Found unguessed muscles in my wrist; 


I only know we won the match; 
And silent all their gathered line 

To see us pitch and run and catch; 

And I —two long home runs were mine! 


My years hold many another joy, — 
Few clouds have dimmed its months of suns; 
But none more blithe than when a boy, 


A lad in school, I made those runs, 
— John Jarvis Holden. 
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School and School Fellows 


Twelve years ago I made a mock 
Of filthy trades and traffics, 
I wondered what they meant by stock; 
I wrote delightful sapphics: 
I knew the streets of Rome and Troy, 
I supped with Fates and Furies, — 
Twelve years ago I was a boy, 
A happy boy, at Drury’s. 


Twelve years ago! —how many a thought 
Of faded pains and pleasures 

Those whispered syllables have brought 
From memory’s hoarded treasures! 

The fields, the farms, the bats, the books, 
The glories and disgraces, 

The voices of dear friends, the looks 
Of old familiar faces! 


Kind Mater smiles again to me, 
As bright as when we parted; 
I seem again the frank, the free, 
Stout-limbed, and simple hearted! 
Pursuing every idle dream, 
And shunning every warning; 
With no hard work but Boveney stream, 
No chill except Long Morning. 


Now stopping Harry Vernon’s ball 
That rattled like a rocket; 

Now hearing Wentworth’s ‘‘Fourteen all!’? 
And striking for the pocket; 

Now feasting on a cheese and flitch, — 
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Now drinking from the pewter; 
Now leaping over Chalvey ditch, 
Now laughing at my tutor. 


Where are my friends? I am alone; 
‘No playmate shares my beaker; 
Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
* And some — before the Speaker; 
And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo; 
And some draw sword for Liberty, 
And some draw pleas for John Doe. 


Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes 
Without the fear of sessions; 

Charles Medlar loathed false quantities, 
As much as false professions; 

Now Mill keeps order in the land, 
A magistrate pedantic; 

And Medlar’s feet repose unscanned 
Beneath the wide Atlantic. 


Wild Nick, whose oaths made such a din, 
Does Dr. Martext’s duty; 

And Mullion, with that monstrous chin, 
Is married to a Beauty; 

And Darrell studies, week by week, 
His Mant, and not his Manton; 

And Ball, who was but poor at Greek, 
Is very rich at Canton. 


And I am eight-and-twenty now; — 
The world’s cold chains have bound me: 
And darker shades are on my brow, 


And sadder scenes around me: 
In Parliament I fill my seat, 
With many other noodles; 
And lay my head in Jermyn Street, 
And sip my hock at Boodle’s. 


But often, when the cares of Life 
Have set my temples aching, 
When visions haunt me of a wife, 
When duns await my waking, 
When Lady Jane is in a pet, 
Or Hoby in a hurry, 
When Captain Hazard wins a bet, 
Or Beaulieu spoils a curry, — 


For hours and hours I think and talk 
Of each remembered hobby; 
I long to lounge in Poet’s Walk, 
To shiver in the Lobby; 
I wish that I could run away 
From House, and Court, and Levée, 
Where bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy, — 


That I could bask in childhood’s sun 
And dance o’er childhood’s roses, 
And find huge wealth in one pound one, 
Vast wit in broken noses, 
And play Sir Giles at Datchet Lane, 
And call the milkmaids Houris, — 
That I could be a boy again, — 
A happy boy, — at Drury’s. 
— Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
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The Children 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed: 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 


And when they are gone, I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood too lovely to last, — 
Of joy that my heart will remember, 
While it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, 
When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


All my heart grows as weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountain of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go, — 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of fate blowing wild: 
Oh, there ’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise: 

His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still Ca in their eyes; 
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Those truants from home and from Heaven, — 
They have made me more manly and mild; 

And I know now how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child. 
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I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to myself: 
i Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
| But a sinner must pray for himself. 


j A\Y Lh 
y ‘The twig is so easily bended, 
aa | I have banished the rule and the rod; 
k iN I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 


They have taught me the goodness of God; 
My heart is the dungeon of darkness 

Where I shut them for breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction; 

My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more: 

Ah, how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door! 

I shall miss the ‘‘ good nights’’ and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 

The group on the green, and the flowers 

That are brought every morning for me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at even, 
Their song in the school and the street; 
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I —- miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tread of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons of life are all ended, 
And Death says ‘‘The school is dismissed!’’ 
May the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed! 
— Charles Monroe Dickinson. 


Twenty Years Ago 


I used to think, beneath the shade, 
That life was such a simple thing, 
There! like that over! deftly played; 
How high and clear the plaudits ring! 
I used to think that Fortune sent 
At times a swift, at times a slow, 
You played your best and were content; — 
But that was twenty years ago. 


I thought that if the wickets flew 
Your honest effort made amends; 
Your score was blank, but then you drew 
Such strength and solace from your friends. 
But now I see from eye to eye 
A smile of cynic pleasure go, 
They like to see the wickets fly; — 
And did they twenty years ago? 


My comrades vanish from the pitch 
With more of failure, less of fame, 

And one is spoiled by growing rich, 
And one is shadowed by a name. 

And those who keep their wickets up 
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Still shakier, more uncertain grow, 
And count less surely on the cup 
They hoped for, twenty years ago. 


Around the pitch I see a ring 
Of ugly faces, wild and wan, 
And by the wickets stands a thing 
I do not love to think upon. 
My chances are more tamely sent; 
And more depends upon a throw, 
The game is somewhat different 
From cricket twenty years ago. 


And yet we learn, some more, some less, 
Beneath the showers, beneath the suns, 
That sense and pluck and kindliness 
Are braver things than getting runs. 
And by the old pavilion sits 
A simple form I used to know, 
Who marks and claps the humblest hits, 
Unchanged from twenty years ago. 


The ball spins on: young faces wait 
To take our place, to join the sport; 
Oh give us leisure, ’t is not late, — 
We find the innings all too short; 
And if the older fellows’ play 
Is to your thinking somewhat slow, 
Leave them their chance: remember, they 
Began it twenty years ago. 
— Arthur Christopher Benson. 


The microcosm of a public school. 
—Benjamin se ae Lord Beaconsfield. 
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When Jimmy Comes From School 


When Jimmy comes from school at four, 

Je-ru-sa-lem! how things begin 

To ‘whirl and buzz and bang and spin 
And brighten up from roof to floor! 

The dog, that all day long has lain 
Upon the back-porch, wags his tail 

And leaps and barks, and begs again 
The last scrap in the dinner pail, 

When Jimmy comes from school. 


The cupboard latches clink a tune, 
And mother from her knitting stirs 
To tell that hungry boy of hers 
That supper will be ready soon. 
And then a slab of pie he takes, 
A cookie and a quince or two, 
And for the breezy barnyard breaks, 
Where everything cries, ‘‘How d’ ye do?’’ 
When Jimmy comes from school. 


When Jimmy comes from school, take care! 
Our hearts begin to throb and quake 
With life and joy, and every ache 

Is gone before we are aware. 

The earth takes on a richer hue, 

A softer light falls on the flowers, 
And overhead a brighter blue 

Seems bent above this world of ours, 
When Jimmy comes from school. 


— James Newton Matthews. 


Even a schoolboy worships justice. 
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Vacation Song 


I have shut my books, and hidden my slate, 
And tossed my satchel across the gate. 
My school is out for a season of rest, 
And now for the schoolroom I love the best! 


My schoolroom lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide; 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars. 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
That sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My school-bell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself, like a schoolboy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 


My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these; 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 
A lesson of hers did I once forget; 
For wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 

O come! O come! or we shall be late, 
And Autumn will fasten the golden gate. 

— Katharine Lee Bates. 
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An Unrepentant Age 


About once in so often some teacher at school 

_ Would catch me while breaking some silly old rule; 

| I was punished and talked to— one lecture there is 

Which clings in my mind, though it never did fret it: 
 **¥ou ’re neglecting these good opportunities; 

Some day you will live to regret it.’’ 


The deterrent effect of the punishment 

And lecture combined, however well meant, 
Was equal to zero times nought; yet there is 
That one thing told over, as if I ’d forget it: 
‘““You’re neglecting these good oportunities; 
Some day you will live to regret it.’’ 


‘‘Regret it’’? Great Scott! not a day can go by 
That the thought does not bring some regret to my eye, 
Of some unbroken rule — lost chance that it is! 
Of more mischief and fun — now I never can get it: 
I neglected some good opportunities 
And oh, I have lived to regret it! 

— Oliver Marble. 


Beyond yon struggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school; 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, — 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 


The day’s disasters in his morning face. 
— Oliver Goldsmith. 
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From “A Retrospective Review” 


Oh for the garb that marked the boy, 
The trousers made of corduroy, 

Well inked with black and red; 
The crownless hat, ne’er deemed an ill — 
It only let the sunshine still 
Repose upon my head! 


Oh for the riband round the neck! 

The careless dogs’-ears apt to check 
My book and collar both! 

How can this formal man be styled 

Merely an Alexandrine child, 

A boy of larger growth? 


Oh for that small, small beer anew! 
And (Heaven’s own type) that mild sky-hlue 
That washed my sweet meals down; 

The master even! — and that small Turk 
That fagged me! — worse is now my work — 
A fag for all the town! 
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Oh for the lessons learned by heart! 
Aye, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark these hours again; 
I ’d ‘‘kiss the rod,’’ and be resigned 
Beneath the stroke, and even find 
Some sugar in the cane! 


The Arabian nights rehearsed in bed! 

The Fairy Tales in school-time read, 
By stealth, ’*twixt verb and noun! 

The angel form that always walked 
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In all my dreams, and looked, and talked 
Exactly like Miss Brown. 


The omne bene — Christmas come! 

The prize of merit, won for home — 
Merit had prizes then! 

But now I write for days and days, 

Por fame —a deal of empty praise, 
Without the silver pen! 


Then ‘‘home, sweet home!’’ the crowded coach —- 
The joyous shout — the loud approach — 

The winding horns like rams’! iy} 
The meeting sweet that made me thrill, iN 
The sweetmeats, almost sweeter still, (7 

No ‘‘satis’’ to the ‘‘jams’’! — 


When that I was a tiny boy 
My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blithe and kind! 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, nN, 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye, iN TA 
To cast a look behind! HY 
— Thomas Hood. i 


My Son Johnny 


My son, Johnny Jones, 
Is n’t fond of his books, 
He prefers to throw stones, 
Cruel boy, at the rooks. 


Said I, ‘‘Master Jack, 
If you do that again, 
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I ’ll give you a thwack 
With Grandmamma’s cane.’’ 


‘*Who cares!’’ said my son, 
Those indeed were his words, 

And he shied half a ton 

Of big stones at the birds. 


Then the supplest of sticks 
I obtained from ma mére, 

And I gave him his licks — 
And he won’t forget where. 


Now changed is that boy, 

He has learnt to respect us; 
His wish, as his joy, 

Is to learn his delectus. 


Beside his old granny 
He sits on a stool, 

And reads ‘‘Frank and Fanny,’’ 
Or ‘‘Sundays at School,’’ 


Some day, by-and-by, 

He ’ll be clever and tall, 
And eat his rook-pie 

At the Fishmongers’ Hall, 


And Fate, too, may send 
Him a bride sweet and bonnie; 
And this is the end 
Of my song about Johnny. 
— Frederick Locker-Lampson. — 
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Sweet Clover 


Within what weeks the melilot 
Gives forth its fragrance, I, a lad, 
Or never knew or quite forgot. 
Save that ’t was when the year was glad. 


Now know I that in bright July 
It blossoms; and the perfume fine 
Brings back my schooldays until I 
Am steeped in boyhood as with wine. 


Now know I that the whole year long, 
Though winter chills or summer cheers, 
It writes along the months its song, 
Even as my youth sings through my years. 
— Wallace Rice. 


Work and Play 


Here at school we gather daily, 
And we learn the golden rule; 
Still aspiring, never tiring, 
That is what we learn at school. 


Lessons over, then each rover 
Laughs the happy hours away; 

Merry playmates, blithe and gay mates, 
That ’s the way we do at school. 


Work and play we mingle daily, 
Both we do with loving zest, 
Never tiring, still aspiring, 
Till the sun sinks in the west. 
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To Parents and Guardians 


Papa was deep in weekly bills, 

Mamma was doing Fanny’s frills — 
Her gentle face full 

Of woe; said she, ‘‘I do declare 

He can’t go back in such a pair, 
They ’re quite disgraceful!’’ 


The butcher’s book, that fearful diary, 

Had made my father’s temper fiery, 
And bubble over: 

So quite in spite he flung it down, 

And spilt the ink, and spoilt his own 
New table-cover 


Of scarlet cloth! Papa cried ‘‘Pish!’’ 
(Which did not mean he did not wish 

He ’d been more heedful): 
**And yet what luck! This cloth will dip, 
And make a famous pair—get Snip 

To do the needful.’’ 


*T was thus that I went back to school 


In garb no boy could ridicule, 

| And soon becoming 

¢: A jolly child, I plunged in debt 
3% i 


For tarts, and promised fair to get 
The prize for summing. 


But oh! my schoolmates soon began 
Again to mock my outward man, 
And make me hate ’em! 
{ 
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Long sitting will broadcloth abrade, 
The dye wore off, and so displayed 
The red substratum! 


To both my parents then I flew — 

Mamma shed tears, papa cried, ‘‘Pooh, 
Come, stop this racket!’’ 

He ’d still some cloth, so Snip was bid 

To stitch me on two tails; he did — 
And spoilt my jacket! 
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And then the boys, despite my wails, 
Would slily come and lift my tails, 


And smack me soundly. i Sti 
O weak Mamma! O wrathful Dad! fai. 
Although your doings drove me mad, \ ‘ \j 

Ye loved me fondly. LP ni 
Good friends, your Little Ones — who feel } f a 
These bitter woes, which only heal } 

As wisdom mellows — (aad 


Need sympathy in deed and word; a H 
So never let them look absurd ie 
Beside their fellows. . . . Ny 
— Frederick Locker-Lampson. HA 


Of Schoolboys 


Yet, ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies? 

Thought would destroy their Paradise. 

No more; — where ignorance is bliss, 

’T is folly to be wise. 


— Thomas Gray. 


A Schoolroom Idyl 


How plainly I remember all! 
The desks deep-scored and blackened, 

The row of blackboards round the wall, 
The hum that never slackened; 

And, framed about by maps and charts, 
And casts of dusty plaster, 

That wisest head and warmest heart, 
The kindly old schoolmaster! 


I see the sunny corner nook 
His blue-eyed daughter sat in, 

A rosy, fair-haired girl, who took 
With us her French and Latin. 

How longingly I watched the hours 
For Ohlendorff and Cesar! 

And how I fought with Tommy Powers 
The day he tried to tease her! 


And when one day it took the ‘‘Next!’’ 
To stay some Gallic slaughter, 
Because I quite forgot the text 
In smiling at his daughter, 
And she and I were kept till four 
To study after closing, 
We stopped the clock an hour or more, 
While he, poor man, was dozing! — 


And there he sits with bended head, 
O’er some old volume poring — 

Or so he thinks; if truth be said 
He ’s fast asleep and snoring, 

And where the shaded lamplight plays 


Across a cradle rocking, 

My schoolmate of the olden days 

Sits, mending baby’s stocking. 
— Charles Buxton Going. 


School Called 


Don’t you hear the children coming, 
Coming into school? 

Don’t you hear the master drumming 
On the window with his rule? 

Master drumming, children coming 
Into school? 


Tip-toed fingers reach the catch, 
Tiny fingers click the latch, 
Curly-head girls throng in, 
Lily-free from toil or sin; 

Breezy boys bolt in together, 
Bringing breaths of winter weather, 
Bringing baskets Indian checked, 
Dinners in them sadly wrecked; 
Ruddy-handed, mittens off, 

Soldiers from the Malakoff — 

Built of snow all marble white, 
Bastions shining in the light, 
Marked with many a dint and dot 
Of the ice-cold cannon shot! 

Hear the last assaulting shout, 

See the gunners rally out, 

Charge upon the battered door, 
School is called and battle o’er. 

— Benjamin Franklin Taylor. 


Dissolving Views 


Scenes that are brightest, the song in the play says, 
Fleetest and first are to go; 

Sadly we sigh for the fancies and faces, 
Past like a Lord Mayor’s show. 


Still the faint echoes of childhood are calling 
Pleasure no longer to be; 

Dead as the leaves that keep falling and falling 
Round the old roots of the tree. 


Ah! the time seems to me ages and ages 
Since I was chubby and small; 

Turning life’s wonderful picture-book pages, 
Now near the last page of all. 


When shall my soul drink again at your fountains, 
Beauty, Affection, and Truth? 

When the swift river runs back to the mountains — 
When you restore me my youth. 


Ny j | Where are my friends of the playground and school- 
a room, 


So Comrades in short corduroys? 
iY Sometimes I meet one or two in a full room, 
Bald-headed, snuff-taking boys. 


Where are the objects of early devotion, 
Beautiful beings of eight? 

| Married, perhaps: but I have not a notion 
As to their conjugal state. 
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Mid his gay embers young Love lies a-dreaming, 
How with old Time he may range; 
Nothing is left us but shadows and seeming; 
Nothing is constant but change. 
— Godfrey Turner. 


School Time 


September sunshine, warm and low, 
On all the hill is lying, 
But through the fields and pastures go 
The vagrant breezes, sighing. 
The butterflies flit aimlessly 
Above the short green clover; 
The squirrel with his glancing eye 
Has searched the woodland over. 


Upon the beach the white sands lie, 
Unstirred by little fingers; 

The bright waves lapse reluctantly, 
The last unnoticed lingers. 

The shrunken brook goes murmuring by, 
All its brown pebbles showing; 

The robins sing, complainingly, 
““We might as well be going.’’ 


But in the weed-choked paths once more, 
And where rank grass was growing 
Before the schoolhouse’s dull door 
The little feet are going. 
“*Good bye!’’ they say, ‘‘dear hill and sea, 
Good bye, sweet summer pleasures, 
Keep safe for us, O field and tree, 
Our precious forest treasures!’’ 
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Commencement, Phillips Andover Academy, 1900. 
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Thirty Years Ago 


We learned some Latin thirty years ago, 
Some Greek; some other things — geometry; I 
Baseball; a great store of rules by which to know AY 
When thus was so, and if it was so, why. \ 
And every daye due share of pie we ate, | 
And Sunday under hour-long sermons sate, fay 
And thrived on both; a sound New England diet, : 
And orthodox. Let him who will decry it. vie 


We spoke our Latin in the plain old way. 
Tully was Cicero to Uncle Sam, 

And Cesar, Czsar. Footballs in our day \ 
Were spheres of rubber still. When autumn came i in) 

We kicked them, chasing after; but the sport ia] 

Was a mere pastime, not at all the sort 

Of combat — strenuous, Homeric, fateful — 

Whence heroes now wrest glory by the plateful. 


The higher criticism was an infant then. 
Curved pitching had not come, nor yellow shoes, 
Nor bikes, nor telephones, nor golf, nor men 
In knickerbockers, No one thought to use 
Electric force to haul folks up a hill; 
We walked, or rode on Concord coaches still. 
Expansion’s quirks stirred then no fiercer tussles 
Than such as vexed the growing vogue of bustles. . . 


Go make your bodies strong, your minds alert; 
Train both to do for you the most they can. 
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Life’s goal no runner reaches by a spurt; 
Doing the daily stint ’s what makes the man. 
And making men is Nature’s chief concern; 
For right men bring things right, each in its turn. 
Strive, then, to help yourselves, and, that much learned, 
Help others; nowise else contentment ’s earned. 
— Edward Sanford Martin. 


A Football Player 


If I could paint you, friend, as you stand there, 
Guard of the goal, defensive, open-eyed, 
Watching the tortured bladder slide and glide 
Under the twinkling feet; arms bare, head bare, 

The breeze a-tremble through crow-tufts of hair; 

_ Red-brown in face, and ruddier having spied 
A wily foeman breaking from the side; 
Aware of him — of all else unaware: 


If I could limn you, as you leap and fling 
Your weight against his passage, like a wall, 
Clutch him, and collar him, and rudely cling 
For one brief moment till he falls — you fall: 
My sketch would have what art can never give — 
Sinew and breath -and body; it would live! 
— Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 


Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
— Thomas Gray. 
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Eton Boating Song 


Jolly boating weather 
And a hay harvest breeze, 
Blade on the feather, 
Shade off the trees; 
Swing, swing together, 
With your back between your knees! 


Skirting past the rushes, 
Ruffling o’er the weeds, 

Where the lock stream gushes, 
Where the cygnet feeds. . ; 
Let us see how the wineglass flushes 

At supper at Boveney meads! 


‘‘Dreadnought,’’ ‘‘Britannia,’’ ‘‘ Thetis,’’ 

**St. George,’’ ‘‘Prince of Wales,’’ and ‘‘Ten,’’ 
And the Eight poor souls whose meat is 

Hard steak, and a harder hen; 
But the end of our long boat fleet is 

Defiance to Westminster men! 


Harrow may be more clever — 
Rugby may make more row — 

But we ’ll row, row for ever, 
Steady from stroke to bow, 

And nothing in life shall sever 
The chain that is round us now. 


Others will fill our places 
Dressed in the old light blue. 
We ’ll recollect our races, 
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We ’ll to the flag be true, 
And youth will be still in our faces 
When we cheer for an Eton crew. 


Twenty years hence this weather 
May tempt us from office stools, 
We may be slow on the feather 
And seem to the boys old fools; 
But we ’ll still swing together 
And swear by the best of schools! 
— William Johnson Cory. 


Sweet Girl Graduates 


Sweet girl graduates, golden-haired, 
You for whom has been prepared 


Love’s fair university, 
Dons and double-firsts to be — 
Why are you so quickly scared? 


When the prudes their worst have glared, 
When the dowagers have stared, 
What has passed they might not see, 

Sweet girl graduates, golden-haired, 

You for whom has been prepared 
Love’s fair university? 


Most is won when most is dared. 
Let your dainty lore be aired. 
Love and thought and fun are free. 
All must flirt in their degree. 
Books alone have never reared 
Sweet girl-graduates, golden-haired. 
— William Ernest Henley. 
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My Lost Youth 


Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
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The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er, 
And the bugle wild and shrill. 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the sea fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In quiet neighborhoods, 
And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutters and murmurs still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophesies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song { 
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Sings on, and is never still: 
‘‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still: 
‘‘& boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 


1) And with joy that is almost pain 

. My heart goes back to wander there, 
; And among the dreams of the days that were, 
Ny ( I find my lost youth again. 
ia And the strange and beautiful song, 
| } The groves are repeating it still: 

‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 

\ — Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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Before the Race 


The impatient starter waxeth saturnine. 
**Is the bell cracked?’’ hecries. They make it sound: 
And six tall lads break through the standers-round. 

I watch with Mary while they form in line; 

White-jerseyed all, but each with some small sign, 

A broidered badge, or sash with painted ground, 
And one with crimson kerchief sash-wise bound; 
I think we know that token, neighbor mine. 


Willie, they call you best of nimble wights; 
Yet brutal Fate shall whelm in slippery ways 
Two soles at least. Will it be you she spites? 

Ah, well! ’T is not so much to win the bays. 
Uncrowned or crowned, the struggle still delights; 
It is the effort, not the palm, we praise. 

— Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 


School and University 


Toward my University, 
A monarch in her majesty, 

Brief though within her walls my days, 
I turn with pride full loyally, 
To lift my little voice in praise. 


But oh, my school, that dearer place, 
Fulfilled of wistfulness and grace, 
I bear it in all tenderness 
Within my breast, with radiant face, 
Blessing, as it myself did bless! 
— Wallace Rice. 


My Old School 


There ’s a long low wall with trees behind it, 
And an old gray chapel behind the trees, 

*Neath the shade of a royal keep you ‘ll find it 
Where Kings and Emperors take their ease. 


There ’s another wall, with a field beside it, 
A wall not wholly unknown to fame; 

For a game ’s played there which most who ’ve tried it 
Declare is a truly noble game. 


There ’s a great gray river that swirls and eddies 
To the Bells of Ouseley from Boveney Weir, 

With willowy stumps where the river’s bed is, 
And rippling shallows, and spaces clear. 


There ’s a cloistered garden and four quadrangles, 
And red brick buildings both old and new: 

There ’s a bell that tolls, and a clock that jangles, 
And a stretch of sky that is often blue. 


There ’s a street that ’s alive with boys and masters: 
And ah! there ’s a feeling of home for me: 

For my boyhood’s triumphs, delights, disasters, 
Successes and failures were here, you see. 


And if sometimes I ’ve laughed in my rhymes at Eton 
Whose glory I never could jeopardize, 

Yet I ’d never a joy I could not sweeten, 
Nor a sorrow I could not exercise, 
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By the thought of my school and the brood that ’s 
bred there, 
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Her bright boy faces, and keen young life: 
And the manly stress of the hours that sped there, 
And the stirring pulse of her daily life. 


For, mark, when an old friend meets another, 
Who have lived and remembered for years apart, 

And each is as true as the best loved brother, 
And each has a faithful and tender heart; 


Do they straight spread arms, and profess devotion, 
And exhibit the signs of heartfelt joy? 

No; but each stands steady, and scorns emotion, 
And each says: ‘‘How do you do, old boy?’’ 


And so, old school, if I lightly greet you, 

And have laughed at your foibles these fifteen years, 
It is just as a dear old friend I treat you, 

And the smile on my lips is a mask for tears: 


And it is not a form of words, believe me, 
To say I am yours while my pulses beat, 
And whatever garlands the fates may weave me, 
I ’ll lay right gladly at Eton’s feet. 
— James Kenneth Stephen. 


To learning’s second seat we now proceed, 
Where humming students gilded primers read; 
Or books with letters large and pictures gay, 
To make their reading but a kind of play — 
‘*Reading Made Easy,’’ so the titles tell: 
But they who read must first begin to spell; 
There may be profit in these arts, but still, 
Learning is labor, call it what you will. 

— George Crabbe. 
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Alone I stay; for I am lame, 

I cannot join them at the game, 
The lads and lasses; 

But many a summer holiday 

I sit apart and watch them play, 

And well I know: my heart can say 

When Ella passes. 


Of all the maidens in the place, 

’T is Ella has the sunniest face, 
Her eyes are clearest, 

Of all the girls, or here or there, 

’T is Ella’s voice is soft and rare, 

And Ella has the darkest hair, 

And Ella ’s dearest. 


Oh, strong the lads for bat or ball, 
But I in wit am first of all 

The master praises. 
The master’s mien is grave and wise; 
But, while I look into his eyes, 
My heart, that o’er the schoolroom flies, 
At Ella gazes. 


And Hal ’s below me every day; 
For Hal is wild, and he is gay, 
He loves not learning. 

But when the swiftest runners meet, 
Oh, who but Hal is proud and fleet, 
And there ’s a smile I know will greet 
His glad returning, 
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They call me moody, dull, and blind, 
They say with books I maze my mind, 

The lads and lasses; 
How little do they know — ah me! 
How with my book upon my knee 
I dream and dream, but ever see 

When Ella passes. 

— May Kendall. 


Life ’s still a school, however old we grow; 
And still half-learned the lessons we should know. 


From “The School-Mistress” 


In every village marked with little spire, 
Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells, in lowly shed, and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we school-mistress name; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame; 
They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame; 
And ofttimes, on vagaries idly bent, 


For unkempt hair, or task unconned, are sorely shent. 


And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree, 

Which learning near her little dome did stow; 
Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 

Though now so wide its waving branches flow, 

And work the simple vassals mickle woe; 

For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew, 

But their limbs shuddered, and their pulse beat low; 
And as they looked they found their horror grow, 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view. 

_ — William Shenstone. 
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Saturday Afternoon 


I love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play; 

And persuade myself that I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walked the world for fourscore years: 
And they say that I am old, 

That my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are well-nigh told. 

It is very true; it is very true; 
I ’m old, and I ‘‘bide my time:’’ 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


Play on, play on! I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring: 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go; : 
For the world at best is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low; 
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But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way; 
And it wiles my heart from its dreariness 
To see the young so gay. 
— Nathaniel Parker Willis. 


A School Companionship 


Seven years, seven happy careless years 
In that most happy, careless time, 
We knew one hope, shared the same fears, 
Laughed the same joys, shed the same tears, 
Through summer suns and winter rime. 


Who now can say what part of you. 
Is mine, or yours what part of me, 

So long our comradeship, so true? 

One song, one play, one book, we grew 
Past brotherhood, so near were we. 


Now you are taken, I am left 

And more than years between us roll; 
Yet am I not wholly bereft — 
Too close our union to be cleft, 

Too single not to be one soul. 


A share of you lives on in me, 
A share of me is lost to view; 
Half of those seven years is free 
Beyond this life, a half I see 
Within my heart, still shared with you. 
— Wallace Rice. 


Schoolboys have long memories. 
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Hail, Kindergartners! 


‘*Not even a sparrow falls,’’ the Master said, 
‘‘Without your Father; by His loving care 
The grass is clad, the fragrant lilies wear a 
Their royal robes. If these are clothed and fed, a 

How much more ye, His children, shall be led aie 
With loving hand! I tell you that ye are BiG 

Than many sparrows of more value far — ith 

The very hairs are numbered on your head.’’ 


O little sparrow with the broken wing! 
O little souls, earth-trampled in the street! : 
How can it be He heeds your pain and grief? . 
But lo! through alleys bourgeoning with the spring i WAL 
The coming of the Kindergartners’ feet: mia\ip 
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Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief. 
— Helen Ekin Starrett. 


Nations are but enlarged schoolboys. 
— James Anthony Froude. 
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The Little Book of Love 
The Little Book of Kisses 
| The Little Book of Friendship 
The Little Book of Brides 
The Little Book of Sports 
The Little Book of Out-of-Doors 
The Little Book of Cheer 
AY. The Little Book of Lullabies | 
w/a The Little Book of Laughter 
The Little Book of Limericks , | 
The Little Book of School-Days | 


Made in three styles as follows: 
Half-vellum, gold and colored paper sides, boxed, per vol., 35 cents 
Booklovers’ edition, cartridge paper sides . “60 cents 
\\ ( Flexible Moroccoleather . . « . biMeoeaie 13 


| The Little Books are sold everywhere or will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, by the 
it Complete catalogue sent, postpaid, on request 
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The Little Book of Bohemia 


Publishers The Reilly & Britton Co. Chicago 
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